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commodities and caused an economic crisis.    A great
number of manufacturers and business men went bank-
rupt and unemployment rose to a dangerous height.
To make matters worse, a series of bad harvests followed.
This, however, though it certainly made the people more
restless, was not decisive.    As Cunow rightly says, a
critical and revolutionary current had set in about the
middle of the century.    Whereas,  in the seventeenth
century, a current of influence emanated from the Court
of Versailles, a current in the minds of men which made
them admire and imitate the splendour and power of
Louis XIV, so that absolutism became general on the
continent, in the eighteenth century a mental current
emanated from England and made men admire and
wish to imitate liberal institutions.    Habits of thought
are very contagious.   In the seventeenth century it had
been absolutism ; nowadays it is communism or fascism ;
in the eighteenth century it was liberalism.    And it was
the French nobility which, much more than the middle
classes,  became imbued with liberal  opinions, a fact
which seems to have escaped Cunow.   The readers and
admirers of Voltaire and Rousseau were to be found,
above all, in the aristocracy.    Madame d'Epinay, the
Duke and Duchess of Montmorency-Luxembourg and
the Marquis of Girardin were the successive protectors
of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau;   offering him hospitality
in their country houses and making it possible for him
to exist and to write his books*   There was, in addition
to this, the prodigious effect of the American War of
Independence.    Many French noblemen took service
in the rebel army and later on carried home and pro-
pagated the political convictions for which they had
fought i&iffee other hemisphere.   The nobility were the
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